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Annual Report of the Director of the 
Continental Division of the American 
University Union 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


LESS it devoted to the effort an undue part of the 
time of its clerical personnel, as at present constituted, 


the Continental Division could not offer detailed and 
entirely satisfactory statistics on the number and distribu- 
tion—by subjects and by institutions—of American students 
on the Continent. However, the results arrived at with our 
limited resources indicate clearly, in comparison with the 
figures for former years, that more and more Americans are 
coming to France to study. The totals as given in the 
annual reports for 1921-22, 1922-23, were, respectively, 
1,348 and 1,392. During the year from March to March, 
1923-24, our statistics reveal the surprising total of 3,002 
Americans registered in the records of the Union or on the 
rolls of educational institutions for a study period of at least 
two months in France. Doubtless an appreciable fraction 
of this apparently striking increase is due to the fact that 
the Union is improving its method of collecting data, but 
after all due allowance is made, the notably large number of 
Americans who come to France for study is a vigorous re- 
minder both of the Union’s opportunities and of its re- 
sponsibilities. 
This considerable body of students falls into several 
natural groups: 


ee 1,399 
IL, 5s Wha ao 5.00 aed Ooo epee annie A i ae be a ee 1,603 
Total number registered in educational institutions.......... 2,201 
Number enrolled in secondary schools.................. Pi 383 
Number enrolled in higher institutions of all kinds............ 1,818 
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Number enrolled in academic and professional courses... ..... 1,439 
Es Casal as arte gi. Bees bie bia dalek od 8% dvds wibrate 454 
University of Paris: 
Letters (including registrations in the special schools for 
foreigners: Cours de Civilisation Francaise, 242; Ecole 
de Préparation de Professeurs, 65)................ 403 
DRG eee ccs Rees Leite Poets carne ne ec 14 
ee 7 
EEE G. Msa.cwk Oe Bak ASo a Como ee ek EEC WOE CAS ety 5 
— 429 
Enrollment in other academic institutions in Paris (Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, Institut des Hautes Etudes Interna- 
ais cwenain 6hbb abekhbdune embe'eeks 132 
Enrollment in Provincial Universities (including Cours de 
SN Tak sey Seles cag. Sas Mc toeae a Pes ween meat 434 
NN iG Ceres bg Sure wile Wice ko daily Cia Lis Aad aed 202 
ES ee: ee | ee rere Ser, en 56 
ED kA Gk bb shh bn od 4 eines mien 7 ataanai xs ae ad dete 39 
Ee Se a RRR ah Teer sane en AAT aR A S/S OR 34 
Ns ccs 54 cath boa cwe dl cakoe ak eube shu edeeEteee at 27 
ES bain 5 Sati dV tee ec xR cee aeedbee sak noel 17 
OWN 4+, iiebs sicdv ent ne cpus adh ss aweeeeet 16 
ED tid x himede«idnuss wiegeceeth seb reaet 45 <een 16 
iid wid An pba ie geek Connindw Snideendanan cumhey lee 14 
I glass naps 0 cx wr cla ar ey a es ee 7 
DCT LsGhatncitencne ideas cca bias nakeelnarareee wees 4 
SOE Ons VEE S Soc tte Sa deeds AAs ic oen ewamuende 1 
aise SNRs As acd obi oehoeds + 68 relate le teGls 1 


Of the students enrolled for the regular courses in the 
University of Paris (about 120 in number), 31 announced 
their candidacy for the doctorate (5 for the Doctorat-s- 
Lettres). There were 15 candidates for the doctorate 
among those registered in other universities. 

Of the grand total of 3,002, there were 791 about whose 
studies the Union has no exact knowledge, though many of 
these were known to be pursuing independent studies of an 
elementary or an advanced nature. 

It is true that all the figures given above must be taken 
with some reserve, for many students enroll in two or three 
institutions, and those who follow the courses of such institu- 
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tions as the Collége de France are not necessarily enrolled 
anywhere. However the grand total rather understates 
than overstates the actual situation, for an appreciable 
number of institutions in which Americans were registered 
did not reply to the Union’s request for information. 

Certain inferences may be drawn from these statistics. 
About one fifth of the Americans included in the Union’s 
figures pursue work in the various branches of art, but by far 
the largest group is interested in the French language and 
literature. Most members of this group—probably three- 
fourths—enroll in the special courses arranged for foreigners 
by the various universities, courses which are largely under- 
graduate in character both as to content and to method. 
The others follow regular university instruction (cours 
fermés, cours réservés) given to French applicants for the 
professional titles required for teaching positions in French 
schools. Nearly all the members of this large group— 
whether enrolled in the special or in the regular courses— 
were actual or prospective teachers of French. The larger 
number of registrations in the special courses is due, in part, 
to the fact that these are available in summer, when Amer- 
ican teachers are free to cross the ocean, and, in part, to the 
fact that the divisions of such courses are grouped to form 
a rather definite whole, whereas most Americans who are 
not already broken in to independent study, find it difficult 
to arrange a satisfactory program from the regular French ' 
university courses. 

While it is desirable that the number of such persons 
attending the special courses shall grow, for no organized 
sojourn in France can fail to be helpful to teachers of French, 
the retiring Director entertains the earnest hope that Amer- 
ican academic authorities, especially heads of Romance de- 
partments, will give more personal attention to the projects 
of students who definitely plan to do advanced work abroad 
in Romance languages and literatures. If such persons come 
to Europe with suitable training and a sufficiently definite 
conception of the task, their stay will be of great value to 
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themselves and to American scholarship. Otherwise they 


may easily fail to reap substantial benefit from their oppor- 
tunities for foreign study. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


In this connection the retiring Director ventures to 
suggest that one of the responsibilities imposed on the 
Director by the presence of such a considerable number of 
American students in France is to establish more effective 
contacts with them as individuals and as groups than he has 
done during his term of office. He considers that the Direc- 
tor and his associate must perform the double function of 
diplomatic representatives of American education and of 
deans of American students in France. Their obligations in 
the former réle are already fairly well determined; what the 
Director makes of the latter function is a wholly individual 
question. If, however, the number of cases of waste effort 
by American students is to be reduced, it can be done only 
by an effort on the part of a competent American specialist 
to know the difficulties that inevitably appear in a transfer 
from the American to the French system, and to arrive at a 
solution for them in each individual case. This would in- 
volve a deliberate attempt by the Director early in the 
academic year to meet, at least, all students planning to do 
graduate work, and to give those who need it definite informa- 
tion on the basis of which they may select institutions, in- 
structors, and courses. Since, as was indicated above, most 
Americans take studies in French language and literature, 
and since the Director is himself usually a specialist in this 
field, the acquisition of the necessary information and the 
establishment of the necessary contacts will constitute no 
formidable nor irksome task. 

A serious and effective effort in this direction is already 
being made by the Union and has been made since its estab- 
lishment on a peace basis, but the retiring Director is aware 
that he has contributed too little to what is, in his judgment, 
a fundamental task. This may be due in part to the fact 
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that the terms of his appointment involved a limited office- 
hour schedule, but he believes that he might have utilized 
more effectively in the interest of the students this limited 
number of hours if he had, from the beginning, understood 
the conditions by which most of them are confronted upon 
their arrival in France to study. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


It is appropriate in this connection to call attention to the 
possibilities of mutually profitable cooperation of the Union 
with the American Students’ Association, an organization 
founded during the academic year now closing, of which all 
American students may become members. Because of its 
newness and because of the difficulties rising from the chang- 
ing character of the student group—few remain in Paris for 
more than a year and the majority are here for an even shorter 
time—it is too soon to speak of its success or failure. There 
is no doubt, however, that such an organization could be 
extremely useful in giving a sort of cohesion to the student 
body, in providing a medium through which American stu- 
dents may, for example, take action and express themselves 
in matters of interest to the group, may formally and in- 
formally give to the officers of the Union and to new stu- 
dents useful information, and arrange by groups for contacts 
with students of other nationalities and with professors in 
the various French institutions most frequented by Ameri- 
cans. The value of such activities is obvious. A beginning 
has been made. The next year or two will show whether the 
life of the organization can be developed and invigorated by 
skilful cooperation between the more enterprising students 
and the officers of the Union. 


PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES 


The beginnings have been made of a table of the specialists 
and important resources of the universities outside of Paris, 
which, when completed, will be of great service in counseling 
advanced American students. The numerous advantages of 
a study period spent in such institutions are obvious to any- 
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one aware of the overcrowded conditions in many of the 
courses in Paris (especially in the Faculty of Letters) in 
which Americans are most apt to be interested, of the tense- 
ness of the life imposed on professors in Paris by the fact of 
being in a great intellectual and metropolitan center, and of 
the difficulties of the housing situation. French authorities 
in Paris and the Union make an effective effort to lessen 
these difficulties, but certain physical factors dominate the 
situation. The retiring Director recommends, therefore, to 
his successors the importance of enlarging and completing 
in the various fields this body of information, and of calling 
very definitely to the attention of advanced students the 
excellent opportunities for directed study and for contacts 
with representative French life that are offered in certain 
provincial university centers. 

He also takes the liberty of referring to a previous sug- 
gestion regarding the advisability of personal contacts be- 
tween the Union and provincial universities. He considers 
that each Director should visit four or five of those that 
offer most attractions to American students, should make the 
acquaintance of those in residence and of the professors who 
direct their studies. These need not be visits of ceremony, 
but merely of the representative of American institutions 
making informal friendly calls on the student groups for 
which in his official capacity he is in a certain sense 
responsible. 

THE FRENCH SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


The annual report for 1922-23 set forth at some length the 
nature of the changes in the French secondary curriculum 
instituted by M. Léon Bérard, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Poincaré Cabinet. The elections of May 11, 1924, 
brought into power another party with different views on 
education. One cannot yet say just what modification will 
be made in the Bérard program. It is highly probable, 
however, that other principles will prevail; that Latin and 
Greek will no longer be obligatory as they were in the Bérard 
plan, that an effort will be made to work out a new program 
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based on a full recognition of the value of the ‘‘humanités 
modernes,’’ and to make the secondary system more demo- 
cratic by doing away with certain obstacles that now exist 
to the passage by pupils from the primary to the secondary 
schools. 

This latter element has no bearing on the American 
problem except in its general connection with a democratisa- 
tion of educational opportunity. The question of ‘‘ Modern 
Humanities,’ however, which was so ably discussed in the 
British Report of 1919 on Modern Studies, is of great interest 
to educators everywhere. As the French have a peculiar 
historical and cultural ground for thinking well of the educa- 
tive values of classical studies, a fresh examination by them 
of the solidity of a culture based on modern studies, including, 
of course, the native language and literature, cannot fail to 
interest all who deal with curricula, whether in the American 
school or in the college. 


FOREIGN STUDY PROJECTS 


The officers of the Union have been watching with much 
interest the operation of the Foreign Study Plan of the 
University of Delaware, directed in Paris by Mr. Raymond 
W. Kirkbride of that institution. As this project was pre- 
sented at some length in the EpucaTIoNaL Recorp for 1924 
by President Hullihen, it is sufficient to say here that the 
first year’s experiment has been conducted with apparent 
success. Mr. Kirkbride has watched with the utmost 
solicitude over the eight carefully selected Junior men in his 
charge, their expenditures, their amusements, and their 
studies, and, for his part, is confident that the year of French 
culture, which they have taken in place of a year at home, 
does not leave them relatively poorer intellectually than 
their classmates, whom they will join in the autumn for the 
senior year at Delaware University. 

As a preface to their work in France, this group attended 
the summer course of the University of Nancy in 1923, where 
the new group for 1924-25 is now following in their steps, 
and pursued during the winter the studies of the Cours de 
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Civilisation Frangaise of the University of Paris. In addi- 
tion they took systematic private lessons in French through- 
out their stay. The subjects studied were not, to be sure, 
the same as those they would have had in the college curricu- 
lum at home, and it is necessary to reserve judgment on the 
plan in general. It is, however, being carried out with 
prudence and a keen sense of the realities involved, and it 
would be exceedingly interesting if other American colleges 
would examine what is being done and would join in giving 
the project a thorough testing. 

It is in the light of this experiment and probably along 
the same general lines that the plan for international student 
exchange, proposed by the committee for which Mr. Marcus 
M. Marks of New York is the spokesman (see EDUCATIONAL 
ReEcorD, January, 1924), is to be examined before it can be 
put into operation. French university authorities are most 
sympathetic to plans for student exchange. France is 
probably doing more in this direction now than any other 
country. They ask only for the right kind of endorsements, 
educational and financial. Obviously the successful develop- 
ment of all such projects depends primarily upon the attitude 
taken toward them by those who decide the educational 
policies of American colleges. 

Another interesting idea is represented by the study group 
of graduate students directed by Prof. Albert Méras, of 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, which spent the 
spring semester in following the courses of the Ecole de 
Préparation des Professeurs de Francais 4 l’Etranger, organ- 
ized by the University of Paris. The stay in France is to 
form an integral part of the work of the members of the 
group toward the Master’s degree at Columbia. The 
students manifested great interest in their undertaking and 
it is to be hoped that Professor Méras will soon find an 
opportunity to make known his view of the progress of the 
experiment. 

SERVICE ON COMMITTEES 


The retiring Director was invited by the secretary of the 
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Coinmittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations to attend its meeting in Paris, December 3 to 7, 
inclusive, in view, particularly, of a plan to establish at 
Geneva an International University Information Bureau. 
In the absence of Professor Millikan, American member of 
the committee, Mr. Waldo G. Leland and the Director of 
the Union took his place, and, upon the constitution of an 
administrative council to direct the International Informa- 
tion Bureau and to cooperate with the secretary of the com- 
mittee in editing a quarterly bulletin, the Director was 
appointed by the chairman, Professor Bergson, to represent 
the universities of English-speaking countries. In con- 
sequence of this, the retiring Director attended two meetings 
of the council in Geneva, took part in securing material for 
the bulletin, of which three issues have now appeared, and 
attended, as substitute for Professor Millikan, a meeting of 
the University Sub-committee in Brussels. He considers 
this one of the most interesting and enlightening episodes of 
his stay in Europe, and hopes that his successor, if the 
presence of an American on the Council is still desired, will 
find it no less stimulating. 

In January, the retiring Director was asked to represent 
his American colleagues at the meeting of the ‘‘Committee 
on a Dictionary of Medieval Latin’’ under the auspices of 
the Union Académique Internationale, and made a report 
to Dean Haskins of Harvard and to Professor Beeson of 
Chicago. 

He also served, ex-officio, on the Paris American Committee 
for the Olympic Games and on the Overseas Memorial Day 
Committee; attended, on behalf of the American Association 
of University Professors, a meeting of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Workers; and, at the request of 
Mr. H. M. Lydenberg of the New York Public Library, 
chairman of a committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, cooperated in securing information concerning the 
pressing needs of French university libraries in regard to 
American scholarly publications. He is delighted to report 
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that an allotment of about $4,000 for this purpose has been 
made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, the 
distribution of which is in the hands of the Director of the 
American Library in Paris. 

THE NEW HOME OF THE UNION 


The Union has had a pleasant year in its new quarters, 
the attractiveness of which often give rise to congratulations 
from visitors. The building, owned by the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, has real architectural distinction, and the two 
main reception rooms, though not yet appropriately furnished, 
are pleasing and comfortable. The Assistant Director 
has secured from several American artists the loan of a 
number of paintings and etchings that form a small exhibi- 
tion of contemporary artistic endeavor and decorate the 
rooms in pleasing fashion. Mr. Paul Bartlett, the well- 
known sculptor, presented the Union with a reduced cast of 
his famous statue of Lafayette. 

The receptions usually given by the Union—to French 
professors and educational authorities, to the rectors of 
French universities, to the French and American friends of 
the Union, including students, to those who attended the 
series of causeries took place, therefore, in an agreeable 
sitting that seemed to give pleasure to our guests. In 
addition the privilege of using the lecture hall of the building 
for causeries, and the permission which was finally obtained, 
to use regularly the main stairway of the building, offer 
grounds for satisfaction. 

The Union expects to utilize a portion of a gift made during 
the year to the Paris Division in order to provide a few more 
attractive pieces of furniture for the reception rooms, which 
will make them still more pleasing. It would be highly desir- 
able if the Paris Division could add to its library resources— 
resources which at present are largely the product of chance. 
The additions should include primarily good French and 
American periodicals in the fields of letters, science, art and 
philosophy, and some standard reference works in French and 
in English. When the rooms are kept open in the evenings, 
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as is planned for next year, many students will undoubtedly 
come to study and read, which consideration gives added 
point to this recommendation. 

The two small rooms on the fourth floor of the building 
have been of great service to American professors who had 
found it almost impossible to secure quiet quarters for study, 
and were delighted to find here a cordial welcome and suitable 
place to work. 

The Union’s chief regret is that, as matters now stand, 
there is small possibility of its having the American Library 
in Paris, or even a section of it, as a near neighbour, an 
arrangement that would be eminently appropriate and 
mutually advantageous. 


THE UNION AND THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The officers of the Union in Paris were naturally happy to 
learn of the merger with the American Council on Education, 
which at once enlarged the representative character of the 
former organization and gave it an assurance of more sub- 
stantial financial support. The retention to a large degree 
of the former trustees as members of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Union is a guarantee that the successful 
policies of the past will suffer no hurtful change, and a closer 
identification of the Union with the activities of the Council 
is a highly logical and profitable development. 


FRIENDLY COLLABORATORS 


The retiring Director received a cordial welcome from the 
French and the American organizations with which he would 
naturally come in contact. The Comité France-Amérique, 
the Bienvenue Francaise, the American Women’s Club, the 
American University Women’s Club, the American Club and 
the American Library in Paris made him feel their friendli- 
ness toward the Union and their interest in its work. He 
perceived at once the satisfying attitude of friendly coopera- 
tion on the part of all French university authorities, and 
wishes to record his thanks individually and officially to 
Rector Appell, to Dean Brunot, to Messrs Petit-Dutaillis 
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and Firmin Roz of the Office National des Universités Fran- 
catses, to Mr. Coville, Director of Higher Education, and to 
Mr. Guyot, secretary of the Academy of Paris, to Messrs. 
Goy and De Bardy, Directors of the Bureau des Renseigne- 
ments of the Sorbonne. These distinguished gentlemen, as 
well as others, too numerous to mention, gave continuous 
evidence of their good will toward the Union as the European 
representative of American education. The retiring Director 
expresses the hope that during the present year the cordial 
relations already established by those who preceded him 
have been maintained, and, perhaps, even strengthened by 
the fact of having another year added to their existence. 

He would also voice his recognition of the constant aid and 
encouragement to the Paris Division given by Messrs. James 
H. Hyde and A. D. Weil, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the admirable efforts of the Association d’ Accu- 
e1l aux Etudiants des Etats-Unis, composed of French families 
of distinction, to facilitate contacts between American 
students and cultivated French people. The Secretary, 
Madame Seligmann-Lui, organized during the year a series 
of At-Homes and several delightful excursions that gave 
great pleasure to the young men and young women located 
in Paris, and served at the same time to give them more than 
passing glimpses of French home life. The Bienvenue 
Francaise was the host on several occasions to American 
students at agreeable parties, thanks especially to the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Henry Cachard, an American, long resident in 
Paris. 

It would be ungrateful to close this report without men- 
tioning two welcome gifts made to the Paris Division during 
the present year. Mr. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, well known 
in international journalistic and financial circles made a 
most unexpected donation of 5,000 francs to be used by the 
Union in entertaining its friends, students and others, and 
Mr. James H. Hyde, whose friendliness toward the Union 
and hospitality to its officers from its foundation are well 
known, turned over to the Paris Division a sum of about 
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10,000 francs remaining from contributions to the Maison des 
Etudiants, a project which has had, unfortunately, to be 
abandoned. 

It remains for the retiring Director to thank his other 
collaborators and to mention, particularly, Mr. Harry Pratt 
Judson, chairman of the Committee on the Union, whose 
visit to Paris was the occasion of many pleasant moments, 
Messrs C. R. Mann, of the American Council on Education, 
and S. P. Duggan of the Institute of International Education, 
on whom he made frequent demands, and, more personally, 
Mr. H. S. Krans, his urbane and competent colleague, to 
whose familiarity with the activities of the Union, devotion 
to its interests, and tactful and sympathetic counsels he is 
largely indebted for any measure of success with which he 
was able to grasp and solve the many new problems brought 
to his attention. 

. ALGERNON COLEMAN. 
Director. 











The New Immigration Law and 
the Colleges 


HE IMMIGRATION ACT of 1924, which became 

effective August 1, 1924, involves certain regulations 

of great importance to all American institutions in 
which foreign students are or will be registered. This is 
apparent in the instructions for executing a “Petition for 
Approval of a School for Immigrant Students,”’ issued by 
W. W. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration: 


1. Under the Immigration Act of 1924, aliens who are bona fide 
students may, under certain conditions, be admitted to the United 
States as non-quota immigrants; the provision of the law in that re- 
spect being as follows: 

“Section 4. When used in this Act the term ‘non-quota immigrant’ 
means— 

* + +. > * 7 . * * 

“‘(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 15 years of 
age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or university 
particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary of Labor 
which shall have agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor the termi- 
nation of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any such insti- 
tution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the approval 
shall be withdrawn.” 

2. A bona fide student within the meaning of the above provision 
is a person at least 15 years of age who is qualified to enter, and has 
definitely arranged to enter, an accredited school, college, academy, 
seminary, or university particularly designated by him, and approved 
by the Secretary of Labor, and who seeks to enter the United States 
temporarily for the sole purpose of pursuing a definite course of study 
at such institution. 

3. Any school, college, academy, seminary, or university desiring 
approval as a school for immigrant students may file with the Secretary 
of Labor a petition in writing (Form 62) stating its name and location: 
the date when established; the requirements for admission, including 
age, whether coeducational; the courses of study offered and the time 
required to complete each course; the degrees, if any, conferred; the 
calendar of its school year, including terms and semesters; whether day 
or night sessions are held or both; the average annual number of students 
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attending ; the number of teachers or instructors employed; the approxi- 
mate total annual cost of board, tuition, etc., per student, and the 
causes for expulsion; provided that when a catalog is issued by such 
school, college, academy, seminary, or university, a copy of the last 
edition thereof shall be filed with and made part of the petition with 
appropriate reference to the pages of such catalog where the information 
herein required may be found. If the Secretary of Labor is satisfied 
that such school, college, academy, seminary, or university has been 
established for at least two years immediately preceding the filing of 
the petition herein required; that it is a bona fide institution of learning, 
and that it possesses the necessary facilities and is otherwise qualified 
for the instruction and education of immigrant students, he may 
approve such school, college, academy, seminary, or university as a 
school for immigrant students. 

4. No petition for approval as a school for immigrant students shall 
be considered unless such petition is accompanied by the written agree- 
ment of the school, college, academy, seminary, or university, seeking 
such approval, to report in writing to the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, immediately upon the admission of an immigrant student 
to such institution, the name, age, and local address of such student; 
the name and complete address of a friend or relative of such student in 
the United States; the date when such student was admitted, the course 
of study to be pursued by him, and at the termination of the attendance 
of such student, to forthwith report, in writing, to the Secretary of 
Labor the date when and the reasons why such attendance was 
terminated. 

5. Form 62, and the written agreement accompanying it, must be 
executed by the principal officer of the school, college, academy, semi- 
nary, or university having authority to execute contracts. 

6. When it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that any school, college, academy, seminary, or university approved 
as a school for immigrant students, neglects or refuses to comply with 
all and singular the terms of its agreement, he may withdraw or revoke 
his approval of such school, college, academy, Seminary, or university 
as a school for immigrant students. 

7. Any immigrant student admitted to the United States as a non- 
quota immigrant under the provisions of subdivision (e) Section 4 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, who fails, neglects or refuses to regularly 
attend the school, college, academy, seminary, or university to which 
he has been admitted, or who otherwise fails, neglects or refuses to 
maintain the status of a bona fide student, or who is expelled from such 
institution, or who engages in any business or occupation for profit, or 
who labors for hire, shall be deemed to have abandoned his status as an 
immigrant student and shall on the warrant of the Secretary of Labor 
be taken into custody and deported. 
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The following condensation of the petition blanks of the 
Department of Labor shows the information required before 
an institution is placed on the list of approved institutions: 


PETITION FOR APPROVAL OF SCHOOL FOR 
IMMIGRANT STUDENT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Immigration 
In re: No. 
(Name of school, college, etc.) 
To the Honorable Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
located at 
County of State of 
respectfully petitions for approval as a school for immigrant students 
under subdivision (e) section 4, of the Immigration Act of 1924, and 
submits the following statement of facts concerning such institution: 
1. Date established. 


2. Requirements for admission, including age, and whether co- 
educational. 


3. Courses of study and time necessary to complete each. 

Degrees conferred. 

. Calendar of school year, including terms or semesters. 

. Whether day or night sessions or both. 

Average annual number of students. 

Number of teachers or instructors employed. 

. Approximate total annual cost of board, tuition, etc., per student. 
10. Causes for expulsion. 


11. Agreement to report the entrance and termination of attendance 
of immigrant students is filed herewith and made part hereof. 


een ane 


Dated at this the day of A. D. 
(Corporate seal Petitioner. 
of 
institution) By 
(Offictal title) 


Note: If catalog is issued, the latest edition thereof must accompany 
this petition, and, if the information sought in questions 1 to 10 in- 
clusive appears in such catalog, reference to the pages of the catalog 
where such information may be found will be sufficient answer to such 
inquiries. 

Note: Some officers have typed their names instead of Signing the 
—_— Of course this does not satisfy the requirement. Some 
officers have failed to sign the agreement, apparently thinking that Par- 
agraph 11 of the petition is the agreement. 


Answers to Inquiries must be Typewritten. 
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AGREEMENT TO REPORT ENTRANCE AND TERMINATION 
OF ATTENDANCE OF IMMIGRANT STUDENTS 
In consideration of the approval of the 
(Name of school, college, etc.) 
the petitioner herein, by the Secretary of Labor, as a school for immi- 
grant students said petitioner hereby agrees: 

(1) Upon the admission of an immigrant student to such institution 
to file with the Commissioner General of Immigration, Washington, 
D. C., a report in writing stating the name, age, and local address of 
such student; the name and complete address of a friend or relative 
of such student in the United States; the date when such student was 
admitted, and the course of study to be pursued by him. 

(2) Forthwith, upon the termination of the attendance of such 
student, to file a report in writing with the Secretary of Labor, Wash- 


ington, D. C., stating the date when, and the reasons why, such attend- 
ance was terminated. 


Dated at this the day of A. D. 
(Corporate seal (Name of school, college, etc.) 
of 
institution) By 
(Official title) 

The within named approved as a School for Immigrant 

Students this the day of A. D. 
Secretary of Labor. 


The Commissioner has also issued to prospective students 
the following letter of instructions: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
WASHINGTON 
Status of Students under the Immigration Act of 1924 


1. The following information is published for the guidance of per- 
sons who desire to enter the United States as students under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, and who may apply to an American Consular 
Officer for a non-quota immigration visa for that purpose. 

2. Section 4 of the above Act provides in part as follows: 

“When used in this Act the term ‘non-quota immigrant’ means— 

> > > * > 7 . 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 15 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of study 
at an accredited schgol, college, academy, seminary, or university, 
particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary of 
Labor, which shall have agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor the 
termination of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any such 
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institution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the approval 
shall be withdrawn.” 

3. A bona fide student within the meaning of the Act is a person 
at least 15 years of age who is qualified to enter, and has definitely 
arranged to enter, an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or 
university particularly designated by him, and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and who seeks to enter the United States temporarily for 
the sole purpose of pursuing a definite course of study at such institution. 

4. An approved school, within the meaning of the Act, is any accred- 
ited school, college, academy, seminary, or university which has been 
established for at least two years, and which has applied for and re- 
ceived the approval of the Secretary of Labor as a school for immigrant 
students. When a school is approved the Department of State informs 
all American Consular Offices, and until so advised consular officers 
are not in a position to consider an intending student’s application 
for a non-quota immigration visa. 

5. The Bureau of Immigration can advise whether a particular 
school has been approved but it can be of no assistance in the matter 
of obtaining visaes for students. It may be suggested, however, that 
persons desiring to enter the United States temporarily as students, 
should first apply to an institution of learning for admission thereto 
for the purpose of pursuing a definite course of study. If accepted as 
a student by the admitting authorities of the designated school, the 
applicant should then present evidence of this fact to the proper Amer- 
ican Consular officer in the district where he resides and, if the school 
is on the approved list, the Consul will be in a position to consider an 
application for the necessary visa. It is further suggested that an 
applicant should be prepared to satisfy the consular officer to whom 
application for a visa is made that he is possessed of sufficient funds 
to defray all expenses during his stay in the United States, or that 
payment thereof is properly secured and that he will be able to devote 
his time solely to study. 

6. The possession of a student visa will not entitle the holder to 
admission to the United States if on his arrival it shall appear to the 
immigration authorities that the applicant is not in fact a bona fide 
student within the meaning of the Immigration Act above quoted. 

7. Any immigrant student admitted to the United States as a non- 
quota immigrant who fails, neglects or refuses to regularly attend the 
school to which he has been admitted, or who otherwise fails, neglects 
or refuses to maintain the status of a bona fide student, or who is ex- 
pelled from such institution, or who engages in any business or occupa- 
tion for profit, or who labors for hire, shall be deemed to have abandoned 
his status as an immigrant student and shall on the warrant of the 
Secretary of Labor be taken into custody and deported. 
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Inasmuch as a written agreement to report certain items to 
the Commissioner General of Immigration is a necessary 
condition of approval by the Secretary of Labor, it is obvious 
that even if a university is at present on all the ‘‘approved 
lists” already in existence it must execute the petition for 
approval by signing the agreement to cooperate with the 
Commissioner General. Apparently this has not been under- 
stood by the universities, for the London director of the 
American University Union has found it necessary to cable 
certain important universities to file these petitions so that 
British students already awarded important fellowships at 
these institutions might not find themselves excluded be- 
cause some of the leading universities of the country had not 
been approved. If for any reason an institution is not 
included in the list possessed by the American Consul the 
prospective student suffers inconvenient and embarrassing 
delay owing to the necessity for sending papers to the United 
States. Not until the petition of the university, including 
the written agreement, has been approved by the Secretary 
of Labor, is the Secretary of State notified so that consuls 
may be instructed regarding visas. In order to expedite 
the admission of prospective foreign students each college 
or university should at once execute and send to the Bureau 
of Immigration Form 62, “Petition for Approval of School 
for Immigrant Students.” 

It is to be noted that the law requires that the immigrant 
student particularly designate the institution to be attended. 
It is conceivable that a foreign student in good faith will 
designate an institution to which in fact he may be unable to 
secure admission. Or, after securing admission, the foreign 
student, like other students, may find it impossible to con- 
tinue. In view of the agreement to report to the Commis- 
sioner General the ‘‘date when, and the reasons why, such 
attendance was terminated,’’ it is incumbent on each insti- 
tution to attend faithfully and promptly to the business. 
In some institutions not many students will be involved. 
In such this addition to the duties of already burdened 
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executives will not be great. In others the number of foreign 
students will continue, as heretofore, to be considerable. 
These will doubtless find it essential to designate a special 
officer or committee to keep account of the movements of 
foreign students. Already Columbia and Chicago have 
such officers. 

Although, for purposes of the government and the uni- 
versities and colleges, such an officer in certain colleges 
has been of great help to foreign students, it is desirable not 
to segregate foreign students in administration or instruction, 
a large part of the educational advantage for these students 
lying in their associations as regular students in an American 
college. The practice of appointing an officer or commit- 
tee is commended to all colleges and universities. 
It may be desirable also for each institution to insert in its 
catalog a notice for the guidance of foreign students. This 
note will serve as a reminder to the responsible college 
officer. If the names and titles of those in charge of foreign 
students are reported to the Council, the American Council 
on Education will be in a position more promptly to serve 
its constituency. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 requires patient, good 
natured and prompt cooperation on the part of all parties 
concerned. The American Council on Education proposes, 
on behalf of American colleges and universities, to offer such 
cooperation and to be alert and energetic in aiding the Bureau 
of Immigration to simplify and expedite procedure within 
the law. 

Davip A. ROBERTSON. 
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The “University System” at 
Michigan 


ECENT attempts to organize Honors courses and to 
R devise other means for the stimulation of scholarship 
as described in the report by President Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore, recently published by the National Research 
Council, recall a page in the history of the University of 
Michigan which may be of general interest at this time. 

The movement, begun in the seventies away from the 
traditional college course, had powerful and enthusiastic 
friends at Michigan. The success of Germany in her recent 
successful war upon France had drawn special attention to 
the university system of that country, and members of the 
Michigan faculty, fresh from study abroad, were eager to 
enlarge the curriculum and change the prevailing methods of 
study. This was not a new note in faculty discussions, as 
the first president of the University of Michigan, Henry P. 
Tappan, in office from 1852 to 1863, had long been a keen 
critic of the American college. He saw the need of better 
libraries and apparatus, better equipped faculties, and more 
freedom in the choice of studies." 

In her “‘ History of the University of Michigan,’”? Elizabeth 
M. Farrand describes the opposition to President Tappan’s 
enthusiasms as follows: 

So much was this foreign school system the burden of his discourse 
that it brought upon him a storm of censure and abuse from some of 
the journals of the state, whose editors were alarmed for the glory of 
the American eagle, or, possibly, were glad of a theme so potent to 
rouse the stout patriotism of their American hearts. Of all the imita- 
tions of English aristocracy, German mysticism, Prussian imperious- 
ness, and Parisian nonsensities, he is altogether the most un-American- 


1 Hinsdale, B. A.: “‘ History of the University of Michigan,”’ p. 217. 
? Ann Arbor, 1885, pp. 112-113. 
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ized, the most completely foreignized specimen of an abnormal Yankee 
we have ever seen. Such was the style of the attacks made upon him, 
worth notice only as pointing to the source from which opposition came. 


This movement to stimulate real university work and lay 
the foundation for what is now known as graduate work 
was clearly in advance of the times, however, and with the 
advent of the new president, Dr. Haven, in 1863, interest in 
it gradually subsided, though a small number of graduate 
students continued to present themselves each year. The 
seminar method of instruction grew, and the increase in the 
number of elective studies gradually broke down the rigidity 
of the traditional prescribed course. 

During all of this period the personal influence of Charles 
Kendall Adams was a very considerable factor in the situa- 
tion. Graduating at Michigan in 1861 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, he received the degree of Master of Arts 
on examination, after a year of graduate study. He was at 
once appointed instructor in history and after one year 
became instructor in history and latin. In 1865 he was 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor, and in 1867 he 
was made professor of history in place of Andrew D. White, 
resigned. With this final appointment he was given a year’s 
leave of absence for study and travel in France, Italy and 
Germany. On his return, he it was who instituted the 
seminar method of instruction for his advanced classes, and 
this plan proved so successful that many of his colleagues 
adopted it. 

In June, 1881, the Board of Regents, by a unanimous vote, 
authorized the organization of a School of Political Science, 
within the College of Literature, Science and the Arts. 
This school, which had been sponsored by Professor Adams, 
included in its faculty the following men who were all 
actively connected with university instruction at this time: 
James B. Angell, International Law, Political Economy, 
History of Diplomacy; Thomas M. Cooley, Constitutional 
Law and Administrative Law; Charles K. Adams, Political 
and Constitutional History; Richard Hudson, Political and 
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Constitutional History; Edward S. Dunster, Social Science; 
Victor C. Vaughan, Sanitary Science; and Volney M. 
Spalding, The Science of Forestry. 

Students who had completed the first two years of a 
college course at Michigan, or in any other “respectable 
American college or university,” could enter this new 
school and study along the line of their special interests, 
unhampered by traditional restrictions. 

This plan once approved, grave apprehension was felt 
that it might make it easier to secure a Bachelor’s or Master’s 
degree in the new school than in the regular course, and it 
was also believed that it would cause confusion to have two 
groups of students working under different requirements for 
degrees in the same college. A committee was therefore 
appointed to consider the ‘‘ Relations of the School of Political 
Science to the Literary Department,” as the college was then 
called. This committee presented a printed report Decem- 
ber 5, 1881, which was tabled and followed at a later meeting 
by a substitute presented by Professor Adams. The question 
was debated in nine or ten faculty meetings, and finally, on 
May 1, 1882, a compromise prepared by President Angell 
and Professors Adams, D’Ooge and Pettee was adopted. 

This compromise created what was known as the “‘ Univer- 
sity System”’ and opened, to students in all fields of study, 
the advantages for free, unhampered work, which had been 


one of the special features of the School of Political Science. 
To quote from Dr. Hinsdale: 


Under the rules constituting this system, students who had com- 
pleted the required work of the first two years were no longer held to 
complete a fixed number of courses but were permitted to select, subject 
to approval, three lines of study to be pursued under the direction of a 
committee composed of the professors having these studies in charge, 
and to graduate at the end of the course, receiving the appropriate 
degree, provided they passed the prescribed examinations in a satis- 
factory manner. The object of this system was to secure the advan- 
tages of such specialization as can be given to students at this stage of 
advancement, to students who should elect them, subject to approval. 


In President Angell’s annual report presented to the 
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Board of Regents, November 7, 1883, the following interesting 
statements occur: 


I think no one can be familiar with the interior life of our Literary 
Department without perceiving that our advanced students are imbued 
with the spirit of genuine university work. They are not studying for 
marks or credits, but with a sincere devotion to learning are seeking in 
a most generous and earnest spirit the broadest and deepest culture 
attainable here. 

For the last few years we have in our policy recognized a sharp line 
of demarcation between the work of the first two years and that of 
subsequent years. The former we have treated as gymnasial or aca- 
demic; the latter we have aimed to shape in the large and free spirit of 
university work. The question has often been asked us why we do 
not altogether drop the former and confine ourselves to the latter, 
which our title of University seems to call us to prosecute. For myself 
I wish that we might do so. If the high schools or the several colleges 
of the state could relieve us of the labor of the first two years, and send 
us the students as well prepared as they now are at the beginning of 
the third year, I should esteem it a good fortune to the university to 
be able to take them at that stage and carry them on through advanced 
courses in literature and science, or through the professional schools. 


A study of the records of the university gives the following 
statistical information concerning the number working under 
the University System and the number graduating from it: 


Year Enrolled Graduated 
el el a a ac eh 24 5 
ee ear 18 11 
EES ee ee ee 9 4 
ae IIE eR li te 10 4 
EIGN, oe oc Cteu See 13 3 
ES fo a ko Bini Dinloa 16 13 
So ao'e in Pia eam ae a 5 2 
a eS 5 3 
i eer aati 3 3 


The university catalogs continue to describe this system 
up to and including the catalog for the year 1900-01, but 
after 1891 there were no further graduations under its pro- 
visions. While it is true that Professor Adams resigned at 
Michigan in 1885 to become President of Cornell, that fact 
in itself does not seem an adequate explanation for the de- 
crease in interest, shown by these figures. Probably the 
gradual development of the free elective system was in large 
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measure responsible. It is interesting to note further that, 
while many of the ablest students in the period from 1882 
to 1891 were studying in this way, many others were not, 
including two who have attained great distinction in the 
field of scholarship and who now hold what are probably the 
most important positions in the university world ever held 
by Michigan graduates. 
Joun R. EFrrincer. 
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College Entrance Certificates’ 


ANY significant characteristics of education may be 
M studied through the detail of administration. Not 

infrequently demonstrable improvements in such 
detail are suggestive for educational theory and practice in 
general. 

With these considerations in mind, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion made for the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars in 1916, a study of 
College Entrance Certificates that were used by 110 univer- 
sities and colleges in the autumn of 1915.2 At the request 
of the National Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools,’ and its successor, the 
Committee on Standards of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Foundation has made a similar study of the College 
Entrance Certificates that were used by 143 universities and 
colleges in the autumn of 1922. The situation indicated by 
these two masses of material and the tendencies indicated by 
their differences are illuminating,‘ especially because of the 
increasing use of certificates by colleges that heretofore have 
depended almost entirely on examinations. This tendencies 
are pictured in the charts following page 246 and may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Concerning the form of the blanks, there is confirmation 
of and emphasis upon previously predominant opinion. 
Blanks of business letter size, 8.5 x 11 inches, have increased 


1 Report to the Committee on Standards of the American Council on 
Education, May 1, 1924. 

* Proceedings 7 :58ff; Carnegie Foundation, Eleventh Annual Report, 
1916, 131-8. 

* Minutes of the Fifteenth Conference, March 18, 1922, p. 9. 

* The blanks were collated and the following tables and charts were 
made by Miss Margaret Herod. 
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from one-half to three-fourths of the whole number. Blanks 
of two pages, with horizontal printing, for flat filing, have 
increased from one-half to two-thirds. 

With regard to the content of the blanks, previously pre- 
dominant opinion is generally confirmed and emphasized. 
Nine-tenths of the institutions studied continue to print on 
their blanks the names of the chief subjects for which credit 
may be granted; three-fourths of these are arranged by de- 
partments. Blanks that ask the date of the student’s 
graduation, the weeks per year, the hours per week, and the 
grades for each subject taken, have increased from three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the whole number. Those asking 
for the length of class periods have increased from one-half 
to three-fourths; those asking the applicant’s age, from nearly 
one-half to two-thirds. 

Significant changes in general tendencies are equally well 
defined: the number of institutions asking for laboratory as 
well as class hours has increased from 21 to 60 per cent; those 
asking for the year of the curriculum in which the courses 
were taken, from 19 to 48 per cent. 

All of these prevailing characteristics and changes repre- 
sent a gratifying and increasing realization that a certificate 
for entrance to college may well be the most significant 
document of a student’s academic career, the crowning of 
the work of his preparatory school, and the foundation of 
what college may be able to do for him. 

Along with a general increase of emphasis upon what may 
be considered essentials, there is an almost equally general 
tendency toward simplification. Requests for names of 
textbooks decreased from 57 to 38 per cent. Printing on 
both sides of one sheet has increased from one-third to one- 
half of the whole number. Institutions using blanks differ- 
ing among themselves decreased from 39 to 23 per cent. 
There appears to be an increasing recognition of the principle 
that, although blanks must be fairly comprehensive, they 
are intended for representative rather than exceptional cases. 
Students from schools of established reputation need only 
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such records as differentiate their personal qualities and 
accomplishment. Very unusual cases can best be treated 
by special correspondence; here, if anywhere, and not on 
every blank, is the place for the information asked by some 
institutions concerning the edition of each textbook and the 
number of its pages that have been studied and read. 

Characteristics less generally agreed upon have also a 
certain significance. 

Those who fill out college entrance certificates, being too 
often unnecessarily burdened, will be glad that there appear 
now to be only thirty-three different sizes of blanks instead 
of forty-four as hitherto; and that, although some institu- 
tions continue to use blanks no larger than a double postcard, 
the largest have decreased in size from two sheets of fools- 
cap to one. They will regret that the percentage of blanks 
on which the printing runs two, three, and even four different 
ways has increased from 29 to 38 per cent. They will 
wonder why the number of institutions that print no list of 
subjects, but ask the recorder to write them, has increased 
from 9 to 14. Such invitations to unnecessary effort must 
often be met by failure to give information that is essential. 
Recorders will hope, finally, that more blanks will be printed 
so that they can be filled out on the typewriter. 

The interpreter and filer of blanks, who desires in all things 
clarity and convenience, will perhaps regret that instead of 
one-half now only one-third of our institutions use a four- 
page entrance certificate, which is so adequate for displaying 
data and so convenient as a folder for other records concern- 
ing the same student. He will almost certainly be gratified 
that the percentage of blanks that must be folded for filing 
has decreased from 42.5 to 38 per cent, and that the meaning 
of the marks given by the school is now defined on 36 
instead of 17 per cent of the blanks. This is appropriate 
discouragement for the few institutions that continue to say 
they do not wish specific marks, being satisfied to know 
merely that the student has passed. The interpreter will 
be glad, further, at the reduction from a dozen to a half 
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dozen of the blanks that suggest for recording subjects only 
a check mark, underscoring, or cancellation, any one of 
which is so easily forgotten or misplaced; that the signatures 
of 87 blanks rather than 41 as heretofore, are at the logical 
place, the end; that 48 instead of 37 blanks now have a place 
for the rating given by the college and the signature of the 
approving officer, thus making the record entirely complete. 
Only a few blanks continue to ask the school to assume the 
responsibility of the college in certifying that the student 
has completed the entrance requirements of the college. 

These various tendencies appear, on the whole, so en- 
couraging that it might be desirable to request the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, the Middle States, North 
Central, and Southern Associations of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools; the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas Associations; 
and any other associations that may be interested, to report 
their experience with and their suggestions concerning uni- 
form blanks to the American Council on Education, for 
summary and general distribution. 

The most striking difference between the blanks of 1915 
and 1922 is the present tendency to ask for personal data 
that was almost ignored a dozen years ago. Of 146 colleges, 
105 now request personal information of this kind—not only 
the date and place of the student’s birth (979 and 54 in- 
stances), the names and addresses of his parents or guardians 
(72, 54, 49, 15), but also the parent’s or guardian’s business 
or profession (46), nationality (12), and college training (9). 
There are also requests for the student’s church membership 
or religious preference (45 and 30), his special interests in 
study, athletics, and self-support (24, 23, 19), his intentions 
with regard to college and vocation (20, 19), his school 
offices, athletics, honors, reading, and other activities and 
interests (11, 10, 10, 10, 8, 7). 

From persons other than the student, questions are asked 
concerning his character (53), ability (43), integrity (21), 
health (20), promise (20), industry (19), faithfulness (19), 
straight-forwardness (12), clean-mindedness (11), leadership 
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(11), good-fellowship (10), seriousness (10), and the like. 

The appreciation of such data is highly significant although 
the manner in which it is requested and the use to which it 
is put by the colleges appear to be as yet almost wholly 
unorganized and informal. 

The American Council on Education could perform a signal 
service by appointing a special committee of psychologists, 
statisticians, administrators, and teachers already expert 
in such matters, to study the present and possible use of 
such personal data. Such a committee might be able to 
recommend generally available methods of selecting, secur- 
ing, and recording traits of behavior which may be clearly 
distinguished and compared, possibly measured, and cer- 
tainly employed by college officers and teachers as sugges- 
tions for the student’s further development. 

Crype Furst. 
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The Divergence in the Interpreta- 
tion of Entrance Units’ 


NE OF the first definitions of a unit for the measure- 
() ment of admission requirements was that formulated 

by the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools on October 9, 1909. This 
read, “‘A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a 
secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of 
a full year’s work.”” Through the cooperation of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching this definition met with 
general approval and was soon widely used. Those inter- 
ested recognized at once that the use of this definition was 
attended by many difficulties. There were certain inequali- 
ties among subjects and still greater inequalities among 
schools. A laboratory course might wisely demand much 
more of schedule time than a purely classroom subject like 
English or Latin, and yet each might properly be measured 
as one unit. Possibly a 5-hours-per-week course in history 
taken in the first year of the secondary school might be of 
no more value, or of even less value, than a 3-hours-per-week 
course in the same subject taken in the fourth year, and 
should not the latter be counted as of one unit’s worth quite 
as readily as the former? Yet the latter would not constitute 
a quarter of the work of the fourth year. The value of a 
course is greatly affected by its position in the earlier or the 
later part of the four years’ curriculum, and that value is 
also much altered by the presence or absence of appropriate 
allied prerequisite subjects. For example, a course in biology 
in the fourth secondary school year is of far greater worth 


‘Report to the Committee on Standards of the American Council on 
Education, May 1, 1924. 
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than one taken in the first year, and a course in chemistry 
is greatly increased in value by being preceded by a year’s 
course in physics. Again, the pupil’s schedule involves far 
more periods in one school than in another, and the measure- 
ment of the accomplishment in units where each means only 
“‘a year’s study in any subject’ must give widely differing 
and inconsistent results. The situation is still further com- 
plicated by the fact that here and there a school insistently 
maintains that it does accomplish far more with its pupils 
in a year than the average school can do, and that it must 
accordingly be permitted to measure its year as of more than 
four units in accomplishment. In an attempt to meet some 
of these difficulties, the National Conference Committee 
voted on February 19, 1913, to add to its definition of the 
unit the following clause: ‘‘A four years’ secondary school 
curriculum should be regarded as representing not more 
than sixteen units of work.” 

From the beginning of the use of this definition, and in 
spite of all attempts to the contrary, there has been great 
divergence from the counting of the usual and normal 
secondary school course as including more than sixteen units 
of work. The Assistant Commissioner of the State of New 
York announced in 1912 that the regularly approved four- 
year secondary school course in that state was entitled to 
19.2 units of credit. The School Review for December, 1916 
(pp. 713-723), reported that ‘‘eleven estimable secondary 
schools in and near Chicago’’ assigned more than 16 units of 
credit to each of 183 among the 256 pupils graduated from 
four-year courses in June, 1915. Many individual graduates 
received 16, 17, and 18 units, and some few even as many as 
20 and 21. Similarly, the matriculation records of Virginia 
colleges for 1915-16 show that 12 institutions credited 126 
graduates of four-year secondary schools with totals of units 
ranging from 1644 to 21%. Again, the United States 
Bureau of Education reported in 1916 that the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Texas was regularly requiring 173¢ 
units for graduation in its approved high schools, a unit 
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involving 5 periods of 35 to 40 minutes each per week for 
36 weeks. 

But later information is at hand. From an address 
delivered by Dr. Clyde Furst before the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the 
experience of forty colleges and universities of that Associa- 
tion in their admissions in 1921 is available. Of the 8,547 
matriculants received in that year, more than half (54.5 per 
cent) presented more than the maximum requirement of 
15 units; 1,318 (15.6 per cent) offered 1514 units, and 1,885 
(22.2 per cent) offered 16 units, the maximum number which, 
under the definition, can be acquired in the curriculum 
followed. But 1,439 (16.7 per cent), or one in every six, 
presented more units than the full four-year schedule affords, 
Of these, 482 (5.6 per cent) offered 1614 units, 415 (4.8 per 
cent) offered 17 units, and 542 (6.3 per cent) offered still 
more, ranging all the way from 17% to 26% units. While 
all the colleges concerned seem to have derived their defini- 
tions of the unit from the same source, some of them have 
so revised that definition as to render it a very loose measure. 
The unit has from the first aimed to retain somewhat of 
flexibility but that flexibility appears to have become in- 
excusably great. 

Something would be accomplished if the catalogs of all 
the colleges could be persuaded to print the definition in 
identical form. Schools apparently in many instances de- 
mand excess credit. The colleges differ widely in their 
response to such demands. Three colleges among the forty 
under consideration granted such credit to each of more 
than half its entire number of matriculants. Half a dozen 
other institutions gave such credit to a third or more of 
their matriculants, and in ten others a fourth or a fifth of 
the matriculants received like treatment. Plainly, no such 
proportions of these many young people spent more than 
four years in the secondary school or should be credited with 
such surplus of preparation for college. It is largely a 
question of administration in the forty colleges, for ten of 
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them report that no matriculant received any excess credit, 
and a half dozen more found less than one in ten entitled to 
such credit. There must exist in many of these schools 
and colleges an expansive method of counting units. Such 
a method seems in many respects detrimental to good 
standards. 

That this is not a geographical question is proved by 
another study made and reported by Dr. Furst. This con- 
cerns entrance to college in 1922 in the colleges and univer- 
sities of Massachusetts. Of 6,603 freshmen admitted in 
that year, it was found that 16 per cent had offered less than 
the full requirement, 41 per cent had exactly met the require- 
ment, and 36 per cent had presented excess credits, amount- 
ing in some instances to as many as 14 or even 15 units 
beyond the requirement. It is unlikely that any large 
number of these freshmen had spent extra time in the 
secondary school, yet more than two thousand of them had 
received such credits at admission to college as necessitated, 
under the definition of the unit, a continuance in the second- 
ary school beyond the regular four years; and in many cases 
they must have continued there with creditable grades 
through not only a fifth and a sixth but even a seventh year 
to accomplish such a result. Yet that these offenses against 
educational standards are more or less localized is proved 
by the fact that sixteen schools, comprising only 3 per cent 
of all the schools concerned, contributed 30 per cent of all 
these disturbing cases. It is a particular kind of secondary 
school which performs such educational feats. 

A certain university of fair reputation received 284 matricu- 
lants last autumn. All came by certificate. More than 
three-quarters offered more than the normal requirement of 
15 units; 43 per cent were credited with 16 units each, 21 
per cent with 17 units, 7 per cent with 18 units, 9 individual 
matriculants with 19 units each, and 3 matriculants with 20 
units each. These matriculants are supposed to have com- 
pleted only the regular high school curriculum of four years, 
and yet one in every three of them has the credits appropriate 
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to a longer period of study. The value of the medium of 
exchange in the relation between schools and colleges is 
being depreciated in all such cases. The university from 
whose books these figures were taken is not at all exceptional, 
but may be accepted as in these regards a fair representative 
of the majority of the collegiate institutions of today. 

From the State Department of Education at Albany comes 
information to the effect that in a group of 26 large city high 
schools, the requirement for graduation demands the com- 
pletion of 16 units in 12 schools, 17 units in 5 schools, 18 units 
in 8 schools, and 173 in one school. Among the commercial 
high schools in the large cities a higher requirement in units 
for graduation exists ranging from 18 to 20 units in each 
instance. The technical high schools of the large cities pro- 
pose a still higher number, only one in a group of six falling 
below 20 units and two in that group demanding 22 units. 
It appears that these extravagantly high figures come from 
the counting of courses of 3 hours per week as integral units. 
Manifestly no attention is paid in these cases to the second 
clause of the definition of the unit which specifies that a 
four-year secondary school curriculum shall include only 16 
units of work. 

In certain instances it appears that the number of units 
is expanded because of extra credit for good grades. For 
example, one large city high school announces that “every A 
grade or rating as a final semester grade carries 14 credits.” 
Another large high school announces that “extra credits are 
allowed for outside work in art or music.”” Various other 
high schools express themselves as entirely in sympathy 
with the counting of extra credits for work of high grade. 

Most colleges wisely grant no advanced standing for such 
excess credits but only count the admission clear. If these 
extra subjects were worth their face value, advanced stand- 
ing ought to be given. Since they are not, should they not 
by some effective means be discouraged in and abolished 
from the schools? 

School principals here and there are noticing that three 
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years should be long enough to prepare for college if four 
years can so far overreach the necessary preparation. Ac- 
cordingly some principals are giving college entrance cer- 
tificates to certain pupils on completion of only three years 
of work. Of eight so admitted to one women’s college last 
autumn, two failed to continue beyond the first semester. 

One college reports that nearly all received with an excess 
of credits fall as low as the third quarter of the class in college 
while most of those in the first quarter were admitted without 
such excess. A particular instance was noticed where a boy 
admitted with 30 units of credit from a secondary school 
was dropped for failure at the end of the first semester. 

The statements made above concerning the prevalence of 
excess credits are said by those familiar with the situation 
to have been found applicable at the present time to the 
educational institutions of Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Colo- 
tada, Utah, Wyoming, and Connecticut. 

The subjects measured by the excess units are many of 
them strange and of dubious fitness for college preparatory 
purposes. They include not only economics, business 
economics, psychology, philosophy, arithmetic, sociology, 
debating, Russian, Norwegian, Chinese, and Japanese, but 
also chorus, glee club, penmanship, poultry, farm poultry, 
war gardens, and Arabic. While many colleges would 
refuse to accept a single unit from any of these, it seems 
unfortunate that others are readily crediting a considerable 
proportion of the admission requirement there. Better that 
such units come only as extras, but better still if the full 
four years be given to subjects of greater secondary school 
value. 

Investigation of such questions regularly reveals that 
fractional units range in amount from half units which are 
fairly common to thirds, fourths, fifths, and even tenths. 
The worth of one-tenth of a unit in war gardens, glee club, 
or Arabic for college admissions purposes is too infinitesimal 
for calculation. 
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The present misuse of the definition of the unit, particu- 
larly through expansion, and the attendant consequences in 
school and college seem sufficiently serious to call for correc- 
tive measures. What those measures should be and how 
they should be applied are questions very difficult to answer. 
The results sought would perhaps include the following: 

1. The colleges to use and to print in their catalogs a 
common definition of the unit expressed in the clearest 
possible terms. 

2. That definition to emphasize the fact that a four-year 
secondary school curriculum may ordinarily lay claim to no 
more than 16 units in the case of any pupil, and schools and 
colleges to interpret school records accordingly. 

3. No fractional units other than halves to be used and 
very few detached fractions to be employed. 

4. Thecolleges to demand with increasing insistence that 
substantial subjects with two, three, or four years of con- 
tinuous study therein be the basis of admission to college 
on the part of every matriculant. 

Such are some of the points suggested as a counsel of per- 
fection. What action this body may wisely take at this time 
is a difficult question. 

FREDERICK C. FERRY. 
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Army org aoe with Progress 
and Proficiency Tests 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to discuss, briefly, 

progress and proficiency tests in the Army or, more 

correctly, in the Signal Corps. A word or two will 
not be out of place, by way of introduction, in describing 
where and how these tests are being produced. The Signal 
School, which is the special service school of the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army, is located at Camp Alfred 
Vail, New Jersey, and here instruction is given both to en- 
listed men and to officers in the various technical matters 
pertaining to applied communications of all sorts, that is, 
regarding the operation and maintenance of radio sets and 
telegraph and telephone lines. In addition there are main- 
tained a loft for the training of carrier pigeons for military 
purposes and a meteorological station for the instruction of 
weather observers. 

In many respects this school has the same problems of 
instruction and administration to deal with that any other 
trade or technical school elsewhere would have. Beside 
these there are many other problems to be solved which are 
of a peculiarly military character. Not only must instruc- 
tion be given in technical matters but this instruction must 
be in military terms and according to military procedure, 
and even the textbooks themselves in many cases must be 
devised with the special needs of the school and the Army 
in view. There is now being developed a series of training 
manuals of which seven or eight have already been published, 
which relate directly to the technique of applied communica- 
tions. From the various necessities of the school there has 
also arisen a need for tests of many sorts; and, in answer to 
this need, during the past eighteen months. a considerable 
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variety of tests and examinations have been developed and 
used. Thus there are tests for entrance to the school not 
greatly unlike those used elsewhere; there are others, includ- 
ing psychological tests, for the classification and assignment 
of men upon their arrival at the school or upon their assign- 
ment to a military company; there is a so-called inventory 
type which attempts a kind of mental stock taking that is 
somewhat different from the ordinary entrance test; there 
are also being developed aptitude tests; and further, as an 
accompaniment to the actual instruction in the school, there 
are instruction tests, and lastly, the progress and proficiency 
tests, the subject of this paper. 

This rather extensive list may seem to be rather com- 
plicated in terminology, somewhat as was Polonius’ critique 
of the drama of his day, but there is this distinction—in each 
case the tests have been devised in response to some real 
necessity in the administration of the school. Just as one 
example, promotions to the grades of the various noncommis- 
sioned officers in the Army depend in part on examinations, 
and it is extremely important from every point of view that 
to meet this condition there shall be a suitable proficiency 
test that shall be as reliable and usable as possible. 

At the outset, in the preparation of the tests, particularly 
of those to accompany the series of manuals just referred to, 
the very important decision was made to cast them into the 
so-called ‘‘new type’’ form rather than to follow the older 
and more conservative model which has until recently been 
used by the great majority of schools and other agencies. 
In addition to the best and most recent educational practice 
of the sort, as for example, that in operation at Columbia 
University, there were also available the experience and 
literature of the psychological tests and of the trade tests, 
as these latter were developed during the war by the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel in the Army. 

The principles of construction so derived may be specified 
thus: 

1. A progress or proficiency test should be designed to 
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examine a definitely restricted field, such as that determined 
by a series of Unit Operations, a Training Manual, or a set 
of Minimum Specifications relating to some job or duty. 

2. The test should follow the “‘new type” model, that is, 
make use so far as possible of questions of the true-false, 
completion, multiple choice, and trade-test types. It 
should also include appropriate performance tests. 

3. Scoring should be as objective as possible, that is, re- 
quire little or no personal opinion or judgment from the 
person who scores the papers. The scoring should be done 
easily, almost automatically, and preferably by means of a 
stencil or scoring device. 

4. The test should be applicable to very large numbers, 
as during a mobilization period in a time of great national 
emergency. 

5. The test should determine what the examinee can do 
as well as what he knows as mere information. 

Certain terms and phrases are used in this paper, and it 
may be worth while to explain them now. 

By proficiency is meant the possession of that particular 
skill or information which is necessary for the successful 
performance of a specific job or duty. 

By a standard of proficiency is meant a definite statement 
setting forth the exact amount or degree of this skill or in- 
formation which is found to be necessary. 

For illustration: Proficiency in a radio operator includes 
the requirement that he shall be skillful in sending messages 
by manipulating a telegraph key. The standard of proficiency 
is that he shall do this at the rate of twenty words per minute 
with not to exceed a certain number of errors in a period of, 
say, three minutes. 

Any discussion of proficiency in Army trades or in the 
duties of a soldier will thus almost necessarily call for an 
explicit statement of a corresponding standard of proficiency. 

A standard of proficiency always implies some sort of 
exact unit or yard stick by which this proficiency can be 
measured. However, there is a rather striking lack of 
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uniformity in the kinds of units which are employed in the 
Army to determine this standard of proficiency. The yard 
stick may range from a means of measurement which is 
reasonably exact and explicit up to a something else which, 
while it must also be used as a unit for measuring, is rather 
vague, indefinite in its extent, and even somewhat elastic, in 
the sense that it will vary in length or in width according to 
the opinion of the person who is using it. As an example 
of a reasonably exact means of measurement we have the 
method of scoring an individual’s hits on the target range, 
or the method of requiring that 80 per cent of an Army unit 
shall be graded as marksmen in order that the unit shall 
qualify as proficient. On the other hand, as an example of 
the vaguely determined yard stick we have the requirements 
by which to judge the ability of a soldier in interior guard 
duty in which he is required officially to demonstrate ‘‘a 
thorough working knowledge in the general orders for senti- 
nels,” but in which considerable latitude is obviously left 
to the judgment of the person who is rating or scoring him 
in this particular requirement. 

As an example of the need for a standard of proficiency and 
for a proficiency test I shall quote the following example 
from a pamphlet that has recently been prepared for the use 
of officers who must give instruction in Signal Corps subjects. 


An officer was directed to prepare an examination in Electricity and 
Magnetism to be given to Sergeants, Signal Corps, for the purpose of 
determining elegibility in that particular subject for promotion to 
the grade of Staff Sergeant. The officer assumed that if he prepared a 
proficiency test for Sergeant, then the highest scores on such a test 
would indicate those suitable for promotion in that subject. 


The actual test which was prepared was not greatly unlike 
the type of test which is commonly used in a technical high 
school or a college in examining a class of students in a course 
in physics—that is, it was of the customary ‘‘essay”’ or 
‘free answer” type, and will be sufficiently indicated by 
quoting a couple of the ten problems or questions of which it 
was composed. 
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“1. Define a Magnet. 

(a) What is a natural magnet? 
(b) What is an artificial magnet? 

“7. You have an instrument that requires a current of .5 amperes 
and its resistance is known to be 8 ohms. You have a supply 
of 1-volt batteries. How many batteries would you use and 
how would you connect them? Draw diagram.” 


The test was then given to a Signal Corps noncommis- 
sioned officer who wrote down his answers in the usual way. 
Next the test, together with the non-com’s answers, was 
submitted to a number of officers on duty at the Signal 
School. ‘‘These officers were asked to score the answers, 
to state the score which would indicate proficiency, and to 
state whether the soldier was entitled to promotion so far 
as this subject was concerned.” 

Now this is what happened—what nearly always happens 
when we depend on a subjective system of scoring. 

Fourteen instructors in the Signal School graded this 
paper. 

Their judgment of the score required for proficiency ranged 
from 27 points to 35 out of a possible 40. 

They varied correspondingly in the relative values on 
weights which they assigned to different individual questions, 
in one case from 0 to 5, in another from 0 to 6, and so on. 

They exhibited all the inevitable variations of judgments 
which we might expect, and saddest of all, when it came to 
the crucial question of whether the sargeant was entitled to 
his promotion, five officers said ‘‘Yes’’ and nine said ‘‘ No.” 
Not so bad as majority decisions run, but pretty rough on 
the person most concerned—namely, the sergeant—if his 
way led him among the nine rather than the five. 

Now the clue out of this labyrinth of antagonistic judg- 
ments is by way of standardized tests which may be object- 
ively scored and in which the passing point is determined by 
trying out the tests on a number of men and setting the 
scale accordingly. I shall read a sample of a progress test 
and also of a proficiency test, constructed in such a way 
that provisional standards may be rather quickly secured, 
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and rather specific standards determined in a relatively 
short time. 


The following sample of a progress test is taken from a 
Signal Corps textbook called the ‘‘ Message Center Special- 
ist,” in which instructions are given in various matters 
having to do with methods of communication, including the 
use of codes and ciphers. In this progress test the student 
is first required to perform certain operations which are of 
the sort that he must actually do in practice either in a post 
or in the field. Thus he is set the following problems: 


1. Directions to the student: Encode the following message in the 
DFC-4 code: 


No. 2. Date, 4 Jan. 22. 
To Co. ist Brig. 
At 

At 8.00 A. M. the 2nd Infantry will leave OCHILLE and march to 
your support. I will arrive at REYNOLDS HILL at 9.30 P. M. 

S. T. CO. ist Div. HOUR SIGNED 7.05 A. M. 

2. Dérections to the student: Decode the following message, using the 
DFC-4 code: 

NRS 1010A DFC4 RUUT MYKA 
DOIF CEDB AWBI WUPF XIWJ 
UMAH OXIW ZYFK QOFD AVWA 
BETAS. -ivecad: cadudsll” cae le Oe, 

For problem 3 the student is required to decode a message in which 
are included certain groups which are supposed to have been mutilated 
in sending, and for problem 4 he is required to make use of a mechanical 
cipher device known as “type M-94.”" In addition to these do prob- 
lems there are a number of questions which call for information. These 
information questions are cast in the “‘new type”’ forms; that is, use is 
made of completion questions, multiple choice, true-false, and single- 
word responses similar to the trade-test models. All of these problems 
and questions are so devised that the answers must be explicit (and 
generally brief), and can be scored rapidly and objectively. As a result, 
standards and norms for rating a class or an individual can be set up 
rather simply. 


It may be very worth while to ask just how these progress 
tests differ further from the examinations usually given at 
mid-year, the term end or at other times in any college or 
high school course. In answer I might say that, first, the 
time of giving a progress test does not depend so much upon 
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the calendar or a notice from the registrar’s office as it does 
upon the actual progress which the student or the class is 
making. In other words, the giving of a progress test is 
governed only by the amount of ground which has been 
covered whether that has been slowly or rapidly done; and 
second, the tests are given more systematically or, perhaps 
I might say, less spasmodically and intermittently, than 
tests are sometimes given; and third, the progress tests are 
either standardized or in process of standardization, by 
which I mean merely that the scores of a large number of 
men in different classes and organizations will be available 
as norms by which to judge the performance of other students 
anywhere, at any time. 

The following sample! of a very small part of a proficiency 
test, is again quoted from the Message Center Specialist. 
In this particular example an attempt has been made to set 
up a problem which will have all the desirable qualities of the 
ordinary new type question, especially in the matters of 
being readily and objectively scored. In addition, for this 
particular case a form has been used which is very like some 
of the newer school tests which measure ability to read, that 
is we present the student with a definite selection accom- 
panied by a series of questions based on this text and provide 
him with a specific place to set down each of his answers. 
The most important point about the problems here quoted 
is, however, that a very definite draft is made upon the 
examinee’s initiative and resourcefulness. In other words, 
he is presented with a real “‘situation”’ in which he must 
show something more than mere memory of details. I call 
attention to this point for the reason that a stock criticism 
of the new type tests is that they do not make demands on a 
man’s initiative, inventiveness, his power to organize knowl- 
edge or material, or to display his mastery of what might be 
called the architechtonics of the subject. The samples 
which follow may suggest possibilities for developing tests 
in other fields of knowledge in which more than memory or 
cleverness in manipulating words or symbols is demanded. 


1 Devised by Major C. N. Sawyer, Signal Corps. 
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PROFICIENCY TEST NO. 2 
Part I 


1. Directions to the student: Messenger Jones, carrying delivery list 
No. 6 from the First Brigade on a scheduled trip to regiments of that 
brigade, was killed. No notification of the fact was sent to the message 
center, First Brigade, nor did anyone find and deliver the dispatches 
he had been carrying. 

(a) What member of the message center personnel was first aware 
of the fact that something was wrong with this messenger? 


@ What was the first step taken by the member of the message 
center to ascertain that seen was wrong? 


2 Directions to the student: Messenger Williams, with delivery list 
No. 8 from the First Infantry, delivered messages Nos. 9, 10, and 11 
to the First Brigade, obtaining the signature “Smith” on the delivery 
list. He returned to the First Infantry. Later the First Brigade 
asked by telephone why the casualty list, which was past due, had not 
arrived. The message center chief of the First Infantry message center 
was called on to explain the non-delivery of the report, which investiga- 
tion showed bore his message center serial No. 9. He stated that it 
had been delivered at 9.30 A. M., and had been receipted for by some 
one named Smith 


There is considerably more of this together with the appro- 
priate questions which I need not detail at length, since by 
this time the general drift and purpose of such problems will 
be indicated. For this particular proficiency test the 
student is also required to do and to know a number of other 
items which may also very well be omitted from the 
discussion. 

It will be noted that considerable stress is put upon 
performance tests in which a man is asked to do something. 
A performance test differs from other types of tests chiefly 
in the fact that the student is required to perform some 
specific act, rather than merely to register, on paper or orally, 
his knowledge of certain facts or details of information. The 
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ability to pass a performance test will therefore commonly 
require that a man demonstrate his skill and dexterity in the 
use of tools, instruments, machines, or materials. Under 
certain circumstances such a test might involve a knowledge 
of technical processes, of administrative or military pro- 
cedure, or even the ability to lead or direct other men in the 
performance of a designated task. There is really no limit 
to the possibilities of such a form of examination. 

One of the most interesting developments in the Signal 
Corps series is a new type of group test, but not a group test 
in the ordinary use of that term, that is, the sense in which 
a number of persons are each simultaneously given the same 
test as in an Alpha examination or a college mid term. This 
new variety is for a group of men who must act together, not 
as individuals, but as a unit and who must coordinate or 
cooperate smoothly and efficiently in order to meet a com- 
mon objective. One of the simplest examples of such a 
situation is the case of two soldiers who are trying to com- 
municate with one another by means of a code, a visual 
signal, a telephone, or a telegraph key and sounder. One of 
the most complicated examples is that of an army of a million 
men—infantry, artillery, supply trains, tanks, signal corps 
units, and all the rest, going into battle. 

Group tests for activities of this sort are very much needed 
in the Army for the reason that soldiers, whatever their 
individual initiative and resourcefulness may be, are usually 
called upon to act with other persons, particularly in combat, 
in order to accomplish a common end. 

A recent example of this new type of group test is a pro- 
ficiency test? which measures the efficiency of the telephone 
sections of a Field Artillery detail. 

This test was designed to determine whether or not a 
telephone section was prepared for active field service and 
also to determine how any one section compared in efficiency 
with any other section. Very briefly, what was done was 
to stake out a measured course to represent the various 


2 Devised by Capt. F. M. Crist, Field Artillery. 
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positions in which telephones would be set up under field 
conditions involving an artillery battery, a battalion, a 
regiment, and a brigade, and then to determine how rapidly 
and accurately communication could be established and 
messages transmitted from one part of this somewhat com- 
plicated net to another. A careful check could be made on 
actual messages sent, with the time of sending and reception 
and the conduct of the various personnel involved in the 
manipulation of the necessary equipment. Aside from the 
technical proficiency of the individuals thus measured, the 
interesting item to me was the possibility of measuring the 
proficiency of a fairly large number of men functioning to- 
gether for common purposes. Thus if the full war-time 
strength of personnel were tested, the number of men in- 
volved in this particular case would be: For a battery, 12 
men; for a battalion, 1 officer and 19 men; for a regiment, 
2 officers and 22 men, and for a brigade, 2 officers and 25 men. 

I believe that tests similar to this will one of these days 
be devised to measure all sorts of civilians in all sorts of 
situations in which two or more persons must act together 
for a common purpose, and so far as I know little or nothing 
has yet been done to develop such tests or even to suggest 
the necessity for so doing. 

There is a good deal of counsel dispensed in school, in 
business, and in our customary civic relations, ‘‘To cooper- 
ate,” ‘“‘To play the game,” “‘To function in the group,” and 
soon. Yet we have few real ways of testing this capacity 
for team play except when we put one college athletic team 
against another and chalk up the result on the score board; 
or when we determine the per capita amount raised in a 
community in a drive for some local charity; or when we 
scrutinize the community death rate as an index of our 
common ability to swat the fly, to dispose of our garbage, 
and otherwise to conform to the standard of the fumigated 
majority in order that we may, by so doing, promote sanitary 
living, and, to a certain degree, sanitary dying. 

A further ‘extremely important use of the progress test 
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in addition to measuring the movements of the individual 
is to measure class progress, particularly in those cases in 
which the performance of two or more groups is being com- 
pared with one another at rather frequent intervals, as must 
be done while conducting an experiment to determine the 
value of different methods of learning or teaching. I need 
hardly point out that we are at present at the beginning of 
a great era of educational experimenting as the outgrowth of 
eras of educational philosophizing and ruminating. 

Just now at the Signal School there is being carried on 
such an experiment involving teaching men to send and 
receive radio messages in code. One class is being taught 
in the usual way, practicing under the direction and instruc- 
tion of a teacher, and all messages and exercises are sent or 
received in the customary way by hand. The second class 
is being instructed by a method which is almost completely 
independent of the usual ministrations of a class room 
teacher, the men being taught quite literally by a machine— 
that is by a series of phonograph records made with a modi- 
fication of an ordinary office Ediphone of the kind that many 
busy office executives resort to in lieu of the, at times, some- 
what impervious ear of the human stenographer.* Such a 
device may seem to be tending in a direction that would 
arouse alarm in the late Samuel Butler and provoke a fear 
of the ultimate triumph of the Machine. However that 
may be, the outcome of this experiment, if successful (and 
so far it has been very successful), will have great influence 
on the future of radio teaching in the Army and elsewhere. 

To establish the integrity of the method it will be necessary 
not merely to demonstrate, after twenty weeks of instruction, 
that the various members of the Ediphone class will be expert 
enough to pass a proficiency test and to be certified as 
competent to send and to receive twenty words per minute, 


* The procedure for this course, together with the necessary mechan- 
ica] adjustments and modifications of the Ediphone, is the joint work of 
Captains J. P. Ferriter and E. A. Allen and Master Sergeant E. E. 
Stradley. 
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but it is also necessary to watch continually their progress 
from day to day and from week to week, and to compare 
this progress with that of the control class being taught by 
the human instructor. The other day, after ten weeks of 
instruction, such a test was administered. For four 3-minute 
intervals, letters and numerals, in groups of three to a group, 
were sent to both classes at the rate of 8 words per minute. 
By means of a careful system of scoring, it was then possible 
to determine just how many errors were made by each of the 
21 men in the two classes, and also just how many consecu- 
tive characters each man was able to receive without an 
error. It was then easy to determine that the machine- 
taught class averaged 10 errors per man as compared with 
about 32 errors for the class taught by an instructor; and 
that the machine-taught class averaged 61 consecutive 
characters without an error as compared with 39 consecutive 
characters for their more fallible competitors. 

By the continued use of similar progress tests throughout 
the remaining weeks of the course, it will be possible to 
learn many valuable items respecting how men learn to 
become operators, how fast they learn, just when and how 
they make their errors, and when and how they eliminate 
them, whether there are critical times when they must be 
restrained or accelerated or when the lesson must be re- 
peated, whether speed and accuracy are always compatible 
or not, and so on. The record of all this together with 
similar data derived from a series of progress tests for next 
term’s classes and for many classes to come, will provide 
the basis for fundamental improvements and economies in 
teaching and learning radio and telegraphy, totaling many 
thousands of hours and untold quantities of human energy 
that would otherwise be unnecessarily expended in the 
mastery of this important technique of communication. 

In closing it may be worth while to point out some of the 
possible applications of progress tests to school and college 
conditions. A carefully constructed and carefully admin- 
istered series of progress tests might very well be expected 
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to simplify considerably the freshman problem for the reason 
that they would encourage a steady and even performance on 
the part of students and to a certain extent by so doing 
would eliminate examination spurts. 

They would also make possible, rather early in the fresh- 
man year, the reclassification of students according to their 
demonstrated ability or scholarship. And reclassification of 
students in colleges will certainly come sooner or later as the 
complement of so classifying them in elementary schools. 

Again progress tests will serve to indicate the dangerous 
crossings on the main line of academic travel where the 
largest number of first year fatalities in such subjects as 
required English, mathematics, or languages are most likely 
to occur. 

Proficiency tests, too, have their possibilities other than 
those I have hinted at. One of these days we may be able 
to certify on commencement day, not just that the graduate 
has satisfied the “requirements” for the A.B. or the BS., 
but we may go further and specify that he is quite competent, 
judged by an extensive and thorough proficiency test, to do 
certain particular things or to perform definite and invaluable 
services in the community life into which he will shortly 
find himself projected. We have certain analogies to such 
proficiency tests in State medical examinations, the exami- 
nations for admission to the bar, and the Civil Service speci- 
fications and requirements, and there is no reason why 
these proficiency tests should not be extended and multiplied. 
By so doing we shall not be indulging in classification or in 
testing for their own sakes, but we shall be guaranteeing 
that the graduate is able to do efficiently certain definite 
tasks, such, for example, as to translate French or Russian or 

Japanese of such a degree of difficulty and at such a rate per 
hour or per day. Again we may certify that a man can 
perform certain rather complicated mathematical computa- 
tions at the rate needed by the actuary in a life insurance 
company, and that he can use the calculus with a certain 
definite degree of facility, or again that he is competent to 
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design a bridge or a community church or an office building. 

We are just now feeling a certain financial pinch in aca- 
demic circles. This means retrenchments and will result in a 
policy that will insist, both in school and out, upon fewer 
failures, less lost motion, and greater economies of all sorts. 
One of the greatest of these social economies is the adequate 
preparation and afterwards the certification of the proficiency 
of young men and young women who can be guaranteed to 
accept and share in the responsibilities of the world around 
them. In the preparation of the necessary proficiency tests 
for this higher civil service the foregoing experiments of the 
Army may suggest one possible model. 

Anprew T. WYLiz. 











Cooperation in Personnel Work 


P “HE MOST necessary next step in the development of 
student personnel work, from the viewpoint of both 
the research scholar and the practical administrator, 

consists in increasing the scale of operations. Small units, 

involving one college or one high school, or, by a loose and 
more or less accidental cooperation, two or three schools, 
are now in ‘“‘successful’’ operation, and their number is 
increasing. We need have no fears about the realization of 
the potential achievements of such small-scale enterprises. 

Local personnel offices are here, and they are here to stay. 

What they have already achieved is sufficient justification 

for their continued efforts, unhampered and unshackled by 

larger units, along the manifold lines of service and researeh 
which they have initiated. 

But while we recognize the value of the autonomy and 
flexibility of small units and their adequacy for research and 
services of given types, it seems clear that both their research 
and immediate-service potentialities are narrowly limited by 
a lack of cooperation and of coordination of efforts. The 
problem to which I desire to call attention is fundamentally 
administrative and organizational. We must organize and 
pool our efforts on the common essentials and at the same 
time preserve the freedom, and protect from every kind of 
duress the initiative, of local units. Fortunately, the free- 
dom of local units seems beyond all danger, and we may 
devote our undivided efforts to the task of avoiding unneces- 
sary duplications, of getting the basic information by organ- 
ized economical methods, of instituting common units of 
measurement, of getting and using reliable information at 
the right time and place, and of becoming active social 
agencies with our whole society as our province instead of 
passive receiving wards which confine their efforts largely 
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to the individuals that happen to be received in a given 
locality. 

Let us view the task as it presents itself to the Director of 
Admissions of a modern college. The modern Director of 
Admissions admits that it is his duty to be an eclectic magnet 
just as he pleads guilty of having been thus far a somewhat 
elastic sieve. The true function of the admissions officer is 
active aggressive selection and not merely passive accept- 
ance of the best of those who chance to apply for admission. 
From this viewpoint his interest in the capacities and poten- 
tialities of students arises long before they apply for admis- 
sion. If the ideal is to get all students into college who can 
profit by the college experience, it is obvious that we must 
know the potentialities of students before they leave high 
school. We cannot longer assume that the group of candi- 
dates for admission includes a satisfactory majority of those 
who belong in college. The individual student is not com- 
petent to decide whether he is college material, and the 
competence of the high school to advise on this crucial 
problem at present is largely dissipated by the lack of com- 
mon units and by the lack of time and place value in such 
information as they have. The information they have now 
helps us in educational advice little more than the ice at 
the North Pole helps us in making our summer days more 
comfortable in New York or Washington. 

‘There is no clear line separating the spheres of action of 
the college and high school personnel offices. Neither the 
college nor the high school can realize its potential personnel 
work except by a close cooperation with each other. In 
order to reap the benefits of existing techniques of measure- 
ment, imperfect as they are, we must achieve a more exten- 
sive and closer harmony of operations and coordination of 
efforts along personnel lines in the various educational levels 
from the fifth grade to the senior year in college. A large 
fraction of the college personnel problem can be solved only 
in the high school personnel office. From the social view- 
point the duty of the college to advise at the right time the 
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student who does not belong in college is just as great as that 
to advise the student who does belong in college. Obviously, 
the advice not to go to college cannot, or should not, be given 
in college, because those to whom it is given should never 
reach college. The inference is clear that a very material 
part of the present college personnel work ought to be done 
during the secondary school years for both collegiate and 
non-collegiate types of students. 

The essential elements of a cooperative study of this funda- 
mentally important problem seem to me to be the following: 

1. The first requisite for a large scale organization is a 
more workable definition of the word “‘college.”’ Institu- 
tions which pass under this name and which claim equality 
in the general sense of academic merit and rank actually 
exhibit enormous differences in subject-matter taught, in 
efficiency of teaching, in standards of achievement, and in 
intellectual quality of student bodies. I do not mean that 
it would be desirable to impose uniform standards in all 
colleges, granting the possibility of doing such an impossible 
thing. What we need is not uniformity but comparability, 
based on accurate empirical description in terms whose 
meaning is universally understandable. One way of achiev- 
ing such a description, tentatively, would be by an intelligence 
and partial educational achievement survey of all the colleges 
in the country. A fifty-minute intelligence test adapted to 
the whole range of intelligence actually present in our colleges 
today could, I believe, easily be prepared; and short exami- 
nations of high validity and reliability are now available or 
may easily be prepared for several of the fundamental 
collegiate subject-matters, such as modern languages, history, 
laboratory sciences, and elementary mathematics. The in- 
formation which such an inclusive survey would afford would 
be of incalculable value to both research scholars and ad- 
ministrators; and when we add to this the enormous stimu- 
lation of thought and dissemination of ideas that would 
take place it seems clear that the project would more than 
pay for itself. 
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2. Coordinate with the survey of the colleges, in point of 
importance, is the problem of learning what proportion of 
the high school graduates who could profit by college work 
gets into college. We know that a good many get into 
college who do not for one reason or another make a go of it; 
but we do not know how many never get in who could and 
would make a valuable experience of it. 

3. A third requisite would be the adoption of the same or 
of comparable-scales of measurement throughout all parts of 
the country, and the adoption of a uniform grading system 
for all extramural purposes. For intramural and local pur- 
poses the loosely defined system of letter grades A, B, C, etc., 
or Passed and Failed, or of personal opinions, may be held 
intact as before; but in so far as possible every student ought 
also to be rated on the national as well as on the local code. 
The majority of local systems of measurement have thus far 
defied the greatest decoding experts among our statisticians. 

4. It may be said, with regard to boys of collegiate caliber 
who do not come to college, that you can lead the mule to the 
watering trough but cannot make him drink. This is un- 
doubtedly true and I would be the last to condone coercion 
or duress of any sort; but there are many who could not 
only be led to the fountain but who would drink deep in the 
Pierian spring, who under the present system are lost in the 
shuffle. Scholarships should be given on an absolute scale 
of merit, and the scholarships ought to go in search of holders 
rather than be sought after merely. 

5. Another objective which will greatly aid in giving a 
great personnel organization a more valid initial direction is 
that of drawing up a tentative statement of the chronological 
age and school grade at which each type of educational and 
vocational advice should be given. For example, when 
should the question of higher education and type of higher 
education be answered? 

6. One of the very important research problems that will 
be furthered by a large scale personnel organization is that 
concerned with the growth of intelligence after the fifteenth 
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year, and the part which the college plays in that 
development. 

7. The main function of a large scale educational personnel 
organization such as I hope to see realized would be the 
securing and making available of the basic information on 
which all personnel work depends, more especially informa- 
tion which depends on objective measurements, as of intelli- 
gence and defined achievement. I should not, in fact, 
oppose limiting the activity of such an organization, for a 
time at least, to measurements which are highly objective 
and highly reliable. Other types of data are of uncertain 
value, are very expensive, and their controversial possibilities 
might easily swamp an infant organization. Briefly stated 
this main function would involve giving tests of intelligence 
and achievement to high school students all over the country 
each year, and making the results available for use at the 
proper time and place, and keeping them so available. 

The organization for carrying out such a study would 
probably consist of a three fold hierarchy: the central 
office to hold the organization together, to determine policies, 
to select the tests to be used, and to act as a general clearing 
house; the regional record offices embracing one or two states 
each, and under the executive control of some University 
Registrar or Director of Admissions, would receive and score 
all tests, and record and distribute the results in a way 
prescribed by the central office; and finally, the examining 
centers, which would have no permanent staff. Until the 
organizations passed through the experimental stage it 
would have to be financed at least partly by appropriations; 
but it would undoubtedly become self-supporting just as 
existing examination agencies have, and almost certainly at 
lower rates to the students. 

Ben Woon. 
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A United Attack on Personnel 
Problems 


NUMBER of interesting meetings have recently been 

A held to discuss problems of personnel administration 

in colleges and industries. A brief summary of these 
follows: 

The Division of Educational Relations of the National 
Research Council met on Tuesday, April 29, to discuss 
progress of its project of the gifted student. Dean Seashore, 
who has been visiting colleges in connection with this study, 
gave a brief summary of results. He called attention to the 
Bulletins issued by the Research Council describing the re- 
quirements for different types of careers. He indicated how 
the study of the gifted student had begun with gifted seniors, 
had found it necessary to consider means of discovering 
gifted freshmen, and had finally recognized that its problem 
is really the general personnel problem of selection and 
guidance of all students. 

The main topics under discussion in this study are: 
The giving of objective or new type college entrance tests 
to all high school seniors for the purpose of determining 
the probability of their success in college or higher profes- 
sional courses; the provision of proper exits at the end of two 
or three years that would enable students to withdraw 
with certificates of proficiency in definite lines; the develop- 
ment of placement examinations or aptitude tests to deter- 
mine the major subjects that students. might study with 
profit; the sectioning of classes on the basis of ability; the 
placing of the ablest teachers in charge of the first year 
students; the development of orientation courses as intro- 
ductions to the humanities or to science; the further exten- 
sion of honors systems; the better keeping of character records 
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and personality charts; the establishment of personnel 
officers and a personnel service in colleges; the making of 
job analyses of courses of instruction and of the institution 
as a whole. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the fact that 
there are numerous agencies working in this field without 
coordination. In the Research Council itself there are the 
Division of Psychology and Anthropology, the Committee 
on College Entrance Tests, the Conference on Vocational 
Guidance, the Personnel Research Federation, and the 
Highway Research Committee, which has just published a 
report on the qualifications of highway engineers as a Bulletin 
of the National Research Council. Similarly the American 
Council on Education has an active Committee on Standards; 
the National Board on Personnel Classification is working 
on the same problem both in industry and in educational 
institutions; the American Management Association is also 
studying this subject; and the National Association for 
Vocational Guidance is stimulating this work in school 
systems. 

On April 30 and May 1, the Standards Committee of the 
American Council on Education met and considered this 
problem of measurement of human achievement by objective 
standards and the use of such measurements in determining 
college credit. As a result of this two-day session, the Com- 
mittee requested the American Council to enlarge the 
powers of the Committee to include a continuing study of 
the development and practical operation of various types of 
tests and standards. The Committee also recommended 
that the American Council on Education open negotiations 
with other agencies in this field for the purpose of bringing 
about better coordination of effort. These recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Council at its meeting on May 
3d, and the Director was instructed to open negotiations with 
other agencies operating in this field of personnel adminis- 
tration and research for the purpose of securing better co- 
operative action. 
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Pursuant to its policy of encouraging industries to work 
toward a standard terminology and job specifications for 
occupational specialists, the War Department and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, have organ- 
ized a joint committee which is working toward the develop- 
ment of common procedure in this field. The War Depart- 
ment is likewise cooperating in this matter with the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the Census, and several 
other Government departments. This work promises to 
assume large proportions in the near future with reference 
to selection, classification and assignment of Federal employ- 
ees, because of the passage of the Personnel Classification 
Bill providing for a classification of Federal Employees on 
the basis of job specifications. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has also established a Research Division which is ready 
to cooperate with other similar agencies in this general field. 

On May 9 and 10 a conference on vocational guidance was 
held at the National Research Council. The Personnel 
Research Federation also met on May 10 and a joint meeting 
of these two was held on the evening of May 10. This group 
unanimously adopted a report recommending that the 
Research Council take the initiative in establishing a central 
bureau for encouragement and coordination of personnel re- 
search for college students. Such a bureau should serve the 
colleges as headquarters from which they can secure test 
blanks, record blanks and expert guidance in local experi- 
ments. It would be a central office to which all colleges 
making experiments in personnel methods could report in 
order that their results might be coordinated with those of 
other schools. To this bureau they could appeal for inter- 
pretation of results, for suggestions concerning new experi- 
ments, for advice on the best organization for administer- 
ing college personnel systems, and for mutual help in develop- 
ing more reliable methods of vocational guidance. 

The National Research Council has appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate a specific plan for carrying out these 
recommendations. The committee has organized with Dean 
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Hawkes of Columbia as chairman and has gone to work. 

That there is a practical demand for such a central agency 
for cooperation in personnel work is evidenced by the fact 
that the personnel directors of five institutions—Chicago, 
Dartmouth, Minnesota, Northwestern and Princeton— 
voluntarily compiled a combination test for college freshmen 
and asked the American Council on Education to make it 
available to all colleges that desire to take part in a coopera- 
tive test of the test. The test blank has been edited and 
instructions for its use prepared by Dr. L. L. Thurston of 
Chicago, and some 25,000 copies have been distributed to 
sixty colleges. Each college will correlate the findings of 
the test with student performance in college during the 
coming year and report results next June to the Council for 
compilation and analysis. 

This kind of cooperation in personnel experiments, besides 
supplying the large number of students needed to make the 
results significant, brings valuable benefits to the participat- 
ing institutions themselves. Because the field is new, each 
cooperator is both a teacher and a student, growing in mastery 
of educative processes by the best method yet discovered— 
training on the job. Since all are contributors to the crea- 
tion of better methods of dealing with students, all are 
interested in trying out the results so that sounder and more 
rapid progress is made. 

A number of important educational studies are just start- 
ing. Each will pay some attention to the newer methods of 
objective tests, comprehensive examinations, and other 
standards of achievement. Among these may be mentioned 
the comprehensive study of the entire American School 
Program by a commission appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association; the study of engineering education under 
the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, financed by the Carnegie Corporation; the 
Study of the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages just 
initiated under the American Council on Education, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation; the Study of the Teaching 
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of English, under the American Council on Education, 
financed by the General Education Board; the development 
of international exchange of students, which depends for 
its success on proper appraisal of credits for school work. 
All of these studies and others of like nature will secure 
much better results for the time and money expended if 
their studies of standards and personnel methods could be 
guided by suggestions from some competent central agency 
that is working to bring coordination out of the infinitely 
scattered efforts in this field. 
C. R. Mann, 
Editor. 
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